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his countrymen, has touched on every to- 
pic which has any relation to the 
We propose, as much for the purpose of in- 







subject. 


citing inquiry, as of communicating infor- 








substance of his thoughts on some of the 
various questions he discusses, occasionally 
adding such remarks of our own, as expe- 
rience or reflection may suggest. Of the 
importance of Universities he thus speaks : 

“ Among all public institutions, whose 
object it is to preserve health and life; to 
maintain public security and property ; to 
improve the corporeal, intellectual, and 
moral faculties; or to extend both private 
and public happiness, there are none which, 
when well managed, are of such great utili- 
ty, and none, when ill-managed so detri- 
mental, as University establishments.” 

*« Well managed Universities furnish the 
state with able conscientious physicians, 
ministers of the gospel, and teachers of 
youth, as well as all other public function- 
aries.”’ 

“They contribute by their alumni to 
protect the life, property, honor, and other 
rights of the citizen; to extend morality, 
and, in an especial manner, every kind of 
useful industry ; to multiply and enlarge 
benevolent institutions, and progressively 
to remove al 
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yuses and defects in the consti- 
tution and administration of the common- 
wealth.” 

After a number of other preliminary re- 
marks, all indicating reflection and good 
sense, but of secondary interest, he pro- 
poses to consider the purpose of Univer- 








Meiners, a learned German professor, has 
written an essay on the management of Uni- | 
sities, and with the painstaking diligence of | 


mation, to make known to our readers, the | 


| 1. “Is it necessary in Universities that 
| the theory of all sciences should be taught, 

if desired, though they are not actually the 
subjects of instruction ? 

2. « What sciences ought to be taught, 
not merely theoretically, but also practi- 
cally, and how far is this practical instruc- 
tion to be carried 2” 
hat fine and useful arts must 
theoretical, as well as practical instruction 
be given ?” 
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“In what modern and antient lan- 
guages ought we to expect theoretical and 
practical instruction in Universities ?” 

5. Are the minds of youth to be formed 
merely by instruction in beiles lettres and 
useful knowledge; or are the manners and 
polite accomplishments to be regarded 
also ?”? 


1. On the first question he says there is 
no difference of opinion. “That in every 
well directed institution, the principal parts 
of theology, jurisprudence and medicine, 
physics and history, together with the prin- 
cipal collateral sciences thereto pertaining, 
must be lectured upon once a year.” 

The writer’s meaning seems to be here 
somewhat obscurely expressed. Wetakeit 
to be, that all departments of knowledge, 
even those which are not professedly taught 
there, as professional studies, should still 
be the subject of a course of lectures: so 
that those who have time to take in a com- 
prehensive course of instruction, may here 
acquire information on every subject, and 
those who expect to finish their profession- 
al studies elsewhere, may here lay a ground 
work of elementary knowledge on princi- 
ples at once just, accurate, and liberal. It 
is of the greatest importance in every sci- 

ence that the first principles should be right, 
since all future accessions of knowledge 








sities under the five following heads :— 
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arrange detanabe es acubeding to the pect I- | 
liar character of these—and are weak or 

strong, false or true, vicious or sound, ac- | 
cording to the nature ef the first germina- 
tion. | 

2. On the second question he says there | 
is great diversity of opinion; some main- 
taining that practice should be the princi- | 
pal object of instruction, and that, if this 
were the case, we might dispense with in- 
ferior schools for such purposes as rural 
economy ; with schools of surgery ; schools 
of the fine arts and of commerce. And 
they have recommended the establishment 
of areal farm at the Universities, that the 
students might become practically ac- 
quainted, not merely with all agricultural | 
operations, but also with the difierent im- 
plements of husbandry, and thus might put 
their hands to the plough without difliculty. 
This scheme he regards as altogether vi- 
sionary. 

“ Most of the practical sciences, w):ich 
such persons would wish to connect with 
a University, can by no means be carried | 
into effect, onaccountof their situation and 
their physical causes. The art of 
tion and naval tactics can be well taught 
only in ports, where there are ships of war ; 
military tactics, only in great fortifications, 
or garrison towns; the art of preserving 
forests, only in the neighbourhood of fo- 
rests; and medical and surgical schools, 
can only be established in towns that have | 
large hospitals. Practical instruction, in | 
the above named sciences, on any other | 
plan than those enumerated, can be consi- 
dered as nothing else but child’s play, or at 
most, an insufficient preparation.” 

He adds, that even if such costly esta- 
blishments were provided, how would the 
students find time or money to enable them 
to make use of such practical instruction ? 
And he notices the length of time required 
to be spent in Universities, if the students 
are to acquire, not merely a knowledge of 
experiments, the operation and modes of 
treatment, by attending their teachers to the 
beds of the sick, but also the requisite ma- 
nual dexterity in the same experiments, 
operations, and treatment of diseases.” 

He denies that practice should precede 
theory, or be always connected with it, 
and thinks it nay be, and is, often carried 
too far, particularly in law, and in the com- 
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tical seen too early, that is, or they 
| have acquired a sufficient knowledge and 
maturity of understanding, their time is 
wasted, and they contract bad habits, in- 
stead of real skill in their professional pur- 
The manual dexterity required in 
surgical and obstetrical operations, he main- 
tains, cannot be acquired otherwise than by 
a persevering practice, in the exercise of 
their profession, performed with reflection 


and judgment. All that is desirable, he 
hinks, is, that the student should be ena- 


bled to see the practice of capable masters ; 


| for which purpose a good apparatus, a bo- 
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tanical garden, subjects for dissection, a 
dispensary, and, above all, a complete li- 
brary, should be provided. 

Ile thinks that Academies for the fine 
arts can be established only in those cities 
wherein there are many good artists, and 
good collections of the works of art. “ A 
Unive rsity eflects all that can be reasonably 
required, if it possess instructors and means 
sufficient to make students acquainted with 
the principal works of art in antient and 
modern times ; and to enable them to form 
proper judgment of them; and if there 
are also, as is often the case, persons who 

can give lectures in music, in designing, 
and even in painting, to those who w ‘ish to 
exercise their talents for their own amuse- 
ment, and that of their friends. He does 
not decide whether dancing, fencing and 
horsemanship should be taught in Univer- 
sities ; for although it is necessary, that the 
body should be improved by exercise, it is 
desirable that the fondness for any particu- 
lar exercise should not become a_ passion. 
Architecture can only be taught on a mo- 
derate scale Universitics, for want of 
proper models and practical instruction. 
We may, he says, learn in Universities the 
history and theory of the useful arts and 
trades, by lectures on technics, and on the 
application of chemistry to the different 
arts and manufactures; but to acquire a 
practical acquaintance with them, we must 
have great towns and manufactories. 

In all this we agree with our author. It 
ems to us to mistake the province of a 
University, to suppose it can do any thing 
more than teach sound theory. In making 
a practical application of knowledge to the 
concerns of life, as in the profession of a 
lawyer, physician or divine; or in the ope- 
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position of sermons. “ Jf’ says he “we 
make students employ themselves in prac- 


rations of commerce, the useful arts, or 
manufactures, nothing but experiment and 














It is the mind which is first to be disci- 
plined and instructed, according to the ge- 
neral and permanent relations of things ; 
but the accidental relations, and the means 
of taking advantage of them, can be known 
only by coming into actual contact with 
them, by seeing, hearing, touching; an: not 
1 


by the mere conception of them. ‘There 





are some things, and not a few of them, 
that can be effected only by practice, often 


long and laborious practice. All the pre- 
cept in the world, without. pr: 
not enable a man to play on the viol: 


for what connection is th 








ideas which such precepts have caused to 
succeed one another in his mind, and the 
muscular actions of his arm and his fin- 
gers: or what preparation would once be for 
iscular ac 
tion must be made to follow the will with 
promptitude, and with accuracy ; which it 
cannot do without frequent and pe 
vering efforts. 

Now all the active concerns of life, from 
the spinving of a top to the leading of an 
army, or the covernment of a state, are 
somewhat of the same character. They 
all consist, partly, of mere intellectual ope- 
rations, such as the perception of the rela- 
tion of means to ends; of foresceing ef- 
fects from causes, and of tracing canses from 
effects ; and partly also, of what is to be 
léarnt by practice, in the same way as the 
playing on the violin. We must know 
things by sight, as well as by description ; 
and who ever found a thine scen for the 
first time, exactly as he imagined it ? If 
there were no other disadvantage in his 


the other? surely none. The muset 





want of practice, it would be a serious one, 
that his feelings are.always liable to be ex- 
cited at first, so as to disturb his judgment, 
and to influence his operations. Hope, 
fear, surprize, agitate and confound him ; 
unexpected difficulties perplex and discon- 
cert him; things are seen under new ap- 
pearances which deceive him; and one 
thing is often taken for another. Hence 
one who has been confined to speculation, 
and has acquired his knowledge from 
books, is always awkward and unsucessful 
in applying his principles to practice. ‘The 
most perfect training which the mind can 
receive, is to unite speculation with prac- 
tice ; and this is what every well digested 
system of education professes to do. ‘The 





ter, and partly by the exercise of his own 
faculties. But if the operation be of that 
7 1 


complex sort that he cannot have an op- 


portunity of exercising it in an University, 
as in the multiplied concerns of a lawyer, 


physician, or the like, he can learn them 


only on the great theatre of human life; 
nd his own will commonly be more than 
half spent, before he probably will have 
attained much proficiency in them. We 
shonld not then, in aiming at what in the 

ture of things is impracticable, impair 
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wiring what is within our 





reacn, but limit our endeavonrs to impart 


to the student sound theories and princi- 





+] eka eee ee saxiie : 
ples, which may enable hiin to reason just- 


ly ont particular facts that may occur. 
1. The author asks what /aneuages is it 


ful, and what itis indispensable to teach 
in’ Universi ? Wfe considers that the 
learned lancuages, as well as the modern, 
should be so taught that the student should 
be able both to read, write, and speak 
them. The study of Latin and Greek, or 
the classics, as they are commonly termed, 
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has of late years given rise to much con- 
troversy among those who have speculated 
on the subject of juvenile instruction, as 
whether they should form an essential part 
of education—whether they did not com- 
monly form too large a part—and, if so, 
whether they should not be taught more 
in the way in which one learns his mother 
tongue. On the first question, there is a 
vast preponderance of authority in favor of 
classical instruction. Its creat advantage, 
as italways appeared to me, is, that it gives 
to the boy’s mind the best training it is sus- 
ceptible of. In learning a lancuage accord- 
ino to the rules of grammar, he is taught to 
generalize, and he acquires those habits of 
abstraction that fit him for reasoning on nice 
and difficult subjects. We cannot be much 
exercised about the signs of thought without 
reflecting on the thoughts themselves; and 
by acquiring facility and adroitness in the 
management of the signs, we improve in the 
habit of thinking itself. Mr. Jefferson, when 
this institution was first about to go into 
operation, wrote to the most distinguished 
men throughout the Union, to ask their opi- 
nion on this very subject, and they gave 
their answers in favor of classical learning, 





without a single exception. This question 


may therefore be considered as now set- 





student is taught to reason, to write, fo 
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tled. whether we consider the number or 
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the w eight of opinions in its ren But ee 
arguments adduced against suffering this 
species of instruction to engross so much 
of the time of the youth as it does in the 
English Colleges, have much more force. 

Although i it seems to us that the faculties 
of a boy, until he attains the age of fifteen 
or sixteen, cannot probably be more bene- 
ficially exercised than in learning the dead 
languages, yet after that age, we think, he 
should be acquiringa knowledge of men and 
things, as well as words, and that he can be 
better employed in mastering thed illic nities 
of science, than in exploring the niceties of 





prosody, or clearing up an obscure 2p: ssave 
in Homer or Aristophane In this respect 
the Scotch mode of education seems to be | 
greatly preferable to that of England ; and 
hence she has furnished so many more than 
her fair quota of historians, political econo- 
mists, and philosophers. 

5. On the last question he remarks, that 
no University is what it ought to be, or 
justly deserves the name, unless it im- 
proves the morals and external behaviour 
of the student, as well as his understand- 
ing. If this proposition be correct, and we 
are not disposed to contest it, we may re- 
mark that seme of the most celebrated 
German Universities, according to tle ac- 
counts of recent travellers, egregiously fail 
of their purpose. 





Q. 
(To be continued.) 
EEE — ___ ————— 
SUPERSTITIOUS CUR ES. 
What a reasonless 1 hine 
“Can superstition make the reas ner man.” 
Mittir’s Slahomet. 
Old Town, Maryland, Sept ) 


Messrs. Editors, 

I was delighted to see the article “on su- 
perstitions connected with the moon ” in a 
late number: it entirely accords with my 
ideas. I consider superstition the most un- 
fortunate thing in the world; inasmuch as 
it always gives rise to great unhappiness 
in the being who is a prey toit. Yet | 
cannot view in that light some of the fol- 
Jowing cures and preventives ; in which 
Ma has far more faith than in all other 
remedies whatever. 

My object in writing to you, Messrs. Ed- 
itors, is, to know what your opinion of them 
may be: and to hear you or your corres- 








peciiente:; account ‘for he wonderful Vir- 
tues which they possess. None of my 
friends or acquaintances have ever tried them 
without finding great relief; indeed their 
eflicacy has been so great in our family 
that Ma has not been obliged to call in 
a regular Physician, except in a few cases 
of very severe disease, for a long time. 

If you answer these queries satisfactori- 
ly, you may perhaps hear from me again, as 
I have other equally strong facts to com- 
municate. 

I em, Messrs. Editors, 
most obedientiy yours, 


OLIVIA OLDEN. 


1. A ring made of the hinge of a cof- 
fin, will prevent cramp—| (I have hardly ever 


known it fail.) 

2. A halter “wherewith any one hasbeen 
hanged, if tied about the head, will cure 
the head ache. 

3. Moss growing on a human skull, if 
dried, powdered, and taken as snuff, will 
cure the head ache. 

1. A dead man’s hand will dispel wens 
or swelled glands—if it be rubbed nine 
times on the place afilicted. | Recollect 
nine times, no other number will do.| 

5. Touch a dead body--one simple 
touch, and it will prevent you from dream- 
ink o of it. 

6. Steal a piece of bec ¢. rub warts with 
it—then bury it or throw it over the left 
shoulder, and do not look behind you— 
when the beef rots, your warts will decay. 
fl have tried this once, and never knew it 
fail.| 

7. A fragment of a gibbet or gallows, 
on which one or more individuals have been 
executed, if worn next the skin, will pre- 
vent or cure the acue. [ I have never tried 
this. Ma has, and although she travelled 
through the low country one summer, she 
never had the ague.| 

§. A stone, with a hole in it, hung at the 
bed’s head, will prevent the nightmare. _ [I 
have always had this hanging at my bed’s 
head, and I have never yet had the night- 
mare.| 

9. If a tree of any kind be split, and 


weakly children drawn through it, and 


afterwards the tree be bound together, so 
as to make it unite—as the tree heals, the 


child will acquire strength. [ Brother Tom- 








my was perfectly cured in this way.] 
7 oO. ©. 





THE QU AKE RW ISHING HAT. 


—_ quid 
Aut nee P 
Vinat do we rationally dread or desire ? 

There is nothing in which we more effect 
superiority over former times than in the 
matter of superstition. We laugh at our 
ancestors for believing in ghosts, witches, 
and magic, and fondly persuade ourselves 
that we are free from the same weakness. 
But our self complacency di 
belief in supernatural 
exists among us. 


-celves us. \ 
agency still partially 
Hundreds of our citizens 
yet believe that the laws of nature are oc- 
casionally suspended, or changed, 
a particular object; and that providence 
kindly reveals its will to mortals by pre- 
sentiments, forebodings, dreams, and other 
Where is the individual 
indeed who does not put faith in some of 
these indicia of the future? Who does not 
believe that there and unlucky 
seats at cards; lottery offices; and days 
for going to sea: or that the number thir- 
feen at table will prove fatal to one of the 
company before the year is out ? 

The j ust inference that a rational and 
philosc en mind will deduce from these 
facts is, that an article of faith so universal 
must be well founded; and that incre- 
dulity on such points is to be set down 
rather to man’s pride than his reason. It 
certainly seems something like presump- 
tion for ordinary minds to pronounce Dr. 


to effect 


protentous signs. 


are lucky 


Johnson, who admitted the probability of 


invisible agents, to be clearly wrong; and 


that he who exhibited so much vigour of 


intellect in other things should betray 
weakness only in this. The poct, too, who 
wis most the of the 
human mind, rne ral eel its 
weikness, by declaring that 


conscious of power 


has bo to 
“ There were more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 

These sage and novel reflexions were 
suggested by a whimsical scene, which | 
witnessed not long since in the sober and 
enlightened city of Philadelphia. But a 
short preliminary narrative is necessiry to 
make my subsequent story intelligible. 

There late ly lived not a quarter of a mile 
from Market street, and not far from a 
spacious private mansion, more remarka- 
ble for its costlines than taste, an elderly 
member of the society of Friends, who had. 
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by a long continued course of saline 
and industry, amassed a considerable for- 
; tune, and whose brief history is thus nar- 
| 1. He was born of obscure parents, in 
left an orphan, when 
about thirteen ; and was bound an appren- 
fellow, who followed the 
business of a wagoner on the road to Phil- 
adelphia. ‘Two or three years afterwards, 
to escape a severe whipping, he ran away 
from his tyrannical master, and sought re- 
fuge in the with a respectable 
Quaker, who, knowing the character of the 
wagoner, (having often noticed his seve- 
rity,) humanely concealed the little truant, 
and took him under his protection. Find- 
ing him mild, docile, steady and obedient, 
he, after a while prevailed on the wagon- 
er to relinquish his right to the boy, took 
him inte his shop, and finally put him ina 
way doing for bimself. He 
quietly pursued the calling of a shopkeep- 
er for twenty years; he had never in that 
time been out of Philadelphia, except to 
vo to Lancaster; and such was his mode- 
ration, and so equable had been the tenor 
of that it was commonly said by 
his neighbours, upon his own authority, 
that he had never seriously made but three 
wishes in his life, in all of which he had 
been successful. ‘These were, to marry 
Sarah Skinner, the rich tanner’s daughter ; 
to own Major O’Garish’s meadows and mill 
near Lancaster, and to bea director of the 
bank of North America. 

About fifteen years since, two yonng la- 
dies, who attended a celebrated female 
school not far from this worthy citizen’s 
residence, one Saturday afternoon stepped 
in to see his daughter, who was one of their 
school They had not been in the 
parlour many minutes before Eleanor Mcé- 
Glee, who was just then turned of sixteen, 
and was distinguished for her sprightly play- 
ful humour, seized friend Stilman’s broad- 
brimmed hat, then lying on a table, and 
put it After viewing herself in the 
mirror over the mantle e, and diverting 
her friends with her sallies of pleasantry, 
she threw herself into a large antiquated 

aside the natural 
her beautiful fore- 
dark eyes, exclaim- 


rated 


Lancaster county 


tice to a surly 


suburbs, 


oi business 


eet es 
his life, 


mates 


on. 
Nec 
ples 


arm a, and putting 
curls which concealed 
head, vided her 
ed: 

“I am tired to death with getting so 
much dismal stuff by heart. I wish Mr. 
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THE 
Fretting was at old N ick for giving me such 
an unconscionable task.” 

At this moment a handsome new ba- 
rouche, and two shewy, spirited, dapple 
greys, with a servant in livery behind, rat- 
tled along the pavement. 

“ Look! look! my dear girls,” 
pretty romp, “ how happy “must they be, 
who have nothing to do but to ride about 
and enjoy these fine summer evenings. I 
wish I was fairly married, with suc ha an equi- 
page as that at my command. I would bid 
good bye to geography and history, and 
these tiresome nouns and verbs. And 
now I think of it, Anne, I have heard that 
your father never made a wish in his life 
without getting it. Perhaps there is some 


said the 


virtue in his hal, and who knows but I 
may get my wish too. Bella, my dear, 
let me see how you look under this um- 
brella.”’ 


Then transferring the hat from her own 
head to her companion’s, said, “ Now, fray, 
what do you wish for ?” 

“J wish for nothir :, said Miss Bland, 
but that I may hear from heme, and that 
mama may send for me before the exami- 
nation.” 

“ Come girls,” said Miss Stilman, * you 
have made sport enough with my father’s 
hat; (at the same time "putting it on her 
own head.) [| wish, with all my heart, he 
could have heard you.” 

At that moment Mr. Stilman entered 
from an adjoining room, where he had 
been all the while reading and smoking. 

sy the time they had primly seated them- 
selves, he went up to Eleanor, and gently 
tapping her cheek, said : 

“ Indeed, Nell, thee art a wild girl. 
Thee must take care that thee does not 
come to wear the breeches, having begun 
with wearing the hat.” 

Having thus brought them nearer to that 
standard of order and propriety which he 
liked to see in every thing, he good na- 
turedly left them to while away an hour in 
the innocent gaiety which belongs only to 
their sex and season of life. 

But now mark the sequel. On return- 
ing to her lodgings, Isabella found a let- 
ter from her mother, summoning her to at- 
tend the nuptials of her eldest sister, a 
fortnight before the dreaded “ examina- 
tion.” This concurrence with her pre- 
vious wish made some impression on the 
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| areatly increased when they a the fol- 
lowing d: ty, on going to school, that Mr. 
Fretting, their teacher, was dangerously ill 
of a bilious fever, and two days afterwards, 
that he was dead. But stranger than all! 
in the course of another week, the same 
gay equipage which had attracted Miss Mc‘- 
Glee’s attention, was seen to drive up to her 
father’s door in Chesnut street. It proved 
to belong to a rich South Carolinian, who 
was making a northern tour; who had let- 
ters to Mc ‘Glee; and who, fascinated by 
the beauty and vivacity of Miss Eleanor, 
made a tender of his hand ; and in a fort- 
night more, she became his bride. Whe- 
ther she had previously told him the story 
of the Quaker’s hat, is not known. 

All the wishes of these young ladies 
having thus miraculously come to pass; 
(unless indeed it may be questioned whe- 
ther a more than common share of peevish- 
ness and scolding, on the part of Mr. Fret- 
ting, had consigned him to old Nick,) the 
affair soon became the subject of conver- 
sation and wonder, not only with the 
young ladies themselves, but with their 
friends, and, finally, with all their neigh- 
bours and acquaintance. As is usual in 
such cases,t he cause of wonder was height- 
ened by many additions and exaggerations, 
until old Mr. Stilman and his hat became 
objects of curiosity with all the young, the 
idle, and the credulous portion of their 
quarter of the city; that is, with nineteen 
out of twenty. Numberless were the oc- 
casions on which experiments were made 
on the hat, in effectuating the wishes of 
its wearers; and if, in many of these, it 
failed, in many others, the event wished for 
most strangely came to pass; and one 
case of success outweighed a dozen of 
failures. 

The public, finding the hat efficacious 
at one time, and not so at another, formed 
various theories fot the purpose of explain- 
ing the seeming inconsistences, until at 
length, it settled down upon these condi- 
tions, as indispensable to the success of 
the hat—that the wish must be sucha one 
as was not deemed impossible by the per- 
son who made it, and that it must be un- 
premeditated. After this time, whenever a 
wish was not realized, the failure was at- 
tributed to the absence of one, or both of 
those essential pre-requisites. In due time 
the old gentleman died, in consequence of 





minds of these young girls; but it was 


a violent catarrh caught on his farm, and 
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much stress was laid on the circumstance 
that he had not the wonderful hat with 
him ; not a few believing that it would 
have shielded him, from the arrow of death, 
as effectually as it had ever protected him 
from the rays of the sun. 

After his decease, a German doctor, who 
had in vain attempted to rival Mr. Swaim, 
purchased the far-famed hat of the widow, 
at a high price, with a view of profiting by 
the popular credulity ; and having opened a 
house in Southwark for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the hat in public, and having in- 
dustriously circulated certificates of its ef- 
ficacy in hand-bills and advertisements, he 
bids fair to receive a remuneration, almost 
equal to that received by his former com- 
petitor, for his valuable, or more properly, 
his invaluable panacea. 

The preceding narrative I received from 
a friend who took me to the doctor’s house 
some evenings since, for the purpose as he 
said, of witnessing the widely extended in- 
fluence of this superstition, but, as I strongly 
suspected, with half a mind to try its virtue 


himself; for being one of the literati of 


Philadelphia, and having been employed to 
write eloquent puffs of the “ Miraculous 
hat” he had, in his efforts to persuade 
others of its efficacy, almost persuaded him- 
self. We were received by Dr. Hinterlist, 
who had formed an exalted idea of my 
friend’s talents, with a well meant, though 
somewhat awkward courtesy, in a neat lit- 
tle back parlour; and we were permitted 


to occupy a corner of it, from which we | 


could see and hear, through a small case- 
ment, the several applicants as they came, 
singly, or in groups, without being observ- 
ed ourselves. The consulters of the ora- 
cle entered the small adjoining apartment 
in which the hat lay upon a table; and 
each one, sitting in a chair covered with 
scarlet velvet, and putting on the magical 
hat, uttered his or her wishes ig ar audible 
voice. ' 

As soon as we were quietly seated, a 
party of four entered—two young ladies, 
attended each by a gallant. ‘The first who 
approached the table was a little arch 
looking brunette, who putting on the hat, 
after having divested herself of a leghorn, 
yet larger, said, “ I wish I may pass the next 
winter in Washington,” and at the same 
time she cast a sly and inquisitive look to- 
wards the gentleman who had attended her, 
and who was evidently somewhat discom- 
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posed. ‘The other young lady then suc- 
ceeded, and wished that she might be the 
mistress of a house with three bow win- 
dows ; on hearing which, the louring looks 
of the same gentleman relaxed into a smile. 
His turn came next, and he wished for suc- 
cess in his next suit ; but it did not appear 
whether he meant a suit in court, or in 
courtship, as he seemed to be'a lawyer, as 
well as a lover. His companion, a pale 
and delicate youth, of a melancholy aspect, 
wished that his sonnet should be inserted 
in thenext Atlantic Souvenir. I nowclearly 
saw signs of disappointment in the admirer 
of bow windows, and of derision in the 
other two. 

This youthful party was succeeded by 
three men, of maturer age, and more anxious 
faces. The first wished that his application 
at Washington should be successful ; the 
next, that the New York horse should beat 
the Virginian, in the expected match race ; 
and the third, that the ticket should 
prevail in the ninth ward. 

A promiscuous party of matrons and 
misses then entered the room; but their 
conversation was so various and intermin- 
gled, that 1 could no Jonger always hear 
the wishes of each applicant. I perceived, 
however, that those of the married ladies 
generally related to their husbands; one 
praying that her spouse should be rich, 
another sober, and a third faithful. ~ But I 
thought that the sound of “ Ogle carriage, 
Brussels carpet, dessert service” occasion- 
ally met my ear. The younger portion of 
the company modestly contented them- 
selves with wishing for jewels, shawls and 
bonnets, but now and then the desires of 
their gentle bosoms were expressed in in- 
audible whispers, at which times J conjec- 
tured they solicited things of greater im- 
portance, as they seemed to blush at the 
extravagance of their own wishes. 

Profiting by their sweet confusion of 
tongues, the “ symphonia discors” of the 
next room, we now entered into conversa- 
tion ; and the doctor, who seemed to relish 
a joke, and not at all disposed to let it 
suffer by his squeamish mode of telling it, 
informed us that when he first exhibited 


“ the mysterious hat,” he kept a register of 


the several wishes of the applicants, and 
that he was surprised to find amidst all the 
seeming variety, so much resemblance, and 
even downright coincidence. He said 
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that seven young ladies had wished for the 

same necklace and earrings at ‘Tibault’s, 

part of a fresh importation from Paris; 

that more than twice that number of mar- 

ried ladies had coveted the plateau of a 

foreign minister, about to return to Europe; 

and that, on one occasion, when the post- 

master happened to be siezed with an in- 

fluenza, which confined him to his bed, 

there was as many as nine men who wish- 

ed for his office for themselves, and no 
less than thirty three of the other sex, who 
wished for it for their husbands, fathers or 
brothers. He remarked that he always 
had a fine harvest, on the eve of an elec- 
tion, particularly on that of president; and 
that he had found, on an average, there 
were about fifteen who wished the posses- 
sor of a lucrative office to lose it, for one 
who wished him to keep it; and he said 

that he supposed this had a great deal of 
influence in the elections, adding however, 
“that he was no politician.” He then 
gave us the result of one month’s experi- 
ence, from a written memorandum, which 
he alleged he had made out from his re- 
gister. According to this paper, twenty 
gentlemen had wished for success in their 
intended proposals; eighty, to draw the 
great prize in some lottery ; thirty, for 
public office ; ten, for health, and fifty, for 
long life. Of the other sex, forty had 
wished for a return of affection; one hun- 
dred and fifty, to be married; and ten, to 
besingle. Eighty-five had wished for equi- 
pages, and splendid furniture ; thirteen, for 
children; five, for the esteem of their ac- 
quaintance ; and three very old ladies, to 
goto heaven. He added, that although, 
now and then, some came out of idle cu- 
riosity, or for the purpose of quizzing him, 
nine tenths of his customers were either 
gamesters, speculators, trading politicians, 
or ladies between the ages of fourteen and 
seventy, all of whom had, as they ought to 
have, great confidence in the virtue of his 
hat, as very few ever came to complain that 
it had disappointed them. 

Whilst we were moralizing on the mis- 
erable condition of man, always wanting 
something for his happiness, and, very of- 
ten, even for his comfort, the motley crowd 
retired, and were immediately succeeded 
by two ladies, of very different appearance. 
One of them, in a quaker attire, with 
bloom on her cheek and contentment on 
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even less. The other wore that particular 
dress which seems to have an equal eye to 
the past and the future, and which, though 
termed half mourning, commonly tells 
the world that “ Time the Comforter,” 
has already done his part. In her pale 
and sickly countenance, it was easy to per- 
ceive that natural vivacity still struggled 
with anxiety and ill health; and if no al- 
lowance was made for the effect of these, 
her age might be put down at forty. Dis- 
engaging herself from the arm of her 
friend, she approached the table, and said, 

«It is now, Anne, about ten or twelve 
years since I first proved the virtue of this 
hat.”— 

“ It is more than that, Eleanor.” 

“ Well, well, fifteen then; you are al- 
vays so exact. But, as] was going to say, 
since the hat proved true to me before, I 
will try it again. And J] wish (at the same 
time putting the hat on her head,) I was 
again fairly settled in Philadelphia, for I 
am sure J] shall never have my health in 
Carolina.” 

“] wonder, Eleanor,” said her compa- 
nion, “that thee can still have faith in this 
childish superstition; but as thy purpose 
is answered, we will go;”’ and they forth- 
with left the room. 

« This lady,’ said my friend, “ whois a 
sreat writer, and contributes to the reviews, 
is but a type of the generality of mankind. 
We desire now what we disregarded last 
year, and may loathe the next ; and often 
that which we have coveted with the most 
passionate ardour, and pursned with the 
most indefatigable industry, proves the 
chief source of our unhappiness. Evil is 
so connected with good, by that chain of 
causes which reaches from the throne of 
God to man’s most trifling acts, that we 
know not what is best for ns; what we ought 
to wish for. This poor lady, by attaining her 
fondest wish, has exchanged health for dis- 
ease, gaiety of heart for care, and finds too 
late that wealth has not brought her happi- 
ness. If she werenow toobtain hersecond 
wish, I doubt whether she would long be 
satisfied with her condition; though (at 
the same time, pulling up his collar and 
adjusting his cravat,) it is, to be sure, a fine 
thing to live in Philadeipbia.” 

« But” said J, “ are not desires necessary, 
even to virtue itself? Without the love of 





her brow, might have passed for thirty, or 


fame, of power, of riches—the desire of 
happiness in short—what would stimulate 








man to action? ‘T'here could be no excel- 
lence, individual or national. It is not then 
our desires, but the abuse of them that we 
ought to condemn. If they are directed 
to proper objects, to the attainment of vir- 
tue and truth—of truth in religion, truth in 
morals, truth in science—they cannot well 
be too strong.” 

By this time the doctor’s hour of closing 
his exhibition had arrived, and thinking 
we could do not less than try “ the miracu- 
lous hat” ourselves, we entered the adjoin- 
ing room, and having paid the customary 
fee to the door keeper, while the doctor de- 
licately looked another way, we made our 
respective wishes. My friend’s was, that his 
essay on the advantages of canals would 
obtain a premium from the Schuylkill canal 
company ; and,as J had secretly determined 
to send this paper to the Virginia Museum, 


I prayed that it might afford the readers of 


that miscellany both profit and pleasure. 


They thus will have an opportunity of 


judging for themselves what faith is to be 
put in the virtue of the “ Quaker wishing 
hat.” 

PETER PASCAL. 








EFFECT OF CHARCUAL IN SUPPRESSING 
FERMENTATION 


M. Leuchs has observed that char- 
coal, added to grape must, in the pro- 
portion of one hundred grains to every 
2.1 pints, (or more if the tendency to 
fermentation is great,) has the power 
to absorb the deaven or substance which 
produces the decomposition, so as to 
prevent the liquid from undergoing fer- 
mentation, even in close vessels. The 
leaven does not, however, eutire ly lose 
its activity by this process, although very 
much weakened ; for if the charcoal be 
permitted to lie in the must long enough, 
fermentation appears when the precipi- 
tate is in contaet with the fluid. When- 
ever, therefore, the fluid becomes clear, 
it should be carefully transferred into 
bottles or casks, to be closed up and pre- 
served. 

Farmers and house keepers, whoare in 
the practice of making weak domestic 
wine, may find the above a very useful 
hint. 


N. 
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SUGAR. 
(Continued from page 285.) 

Chesnuts contain the same kind of 
sugar as the maple. ‘The quantity is but 
small, yet, when colonial sugar bore so 
high a price upon the continent of Eu- 
rope as to be almost entirely excluded 
from the market, many attempts were 
made to extract it from this article. The 
success of several persons was considered 
so flattering as to lead to the belief that 
the operation might be conducted with 
advantage ona large scale. Signor Gu- 
errazzi of Florence, who seems to have 
been most distinguished in the enterprize, 
proposed a process by which the sugar 
could be extracted from the chesnut 
without altering the form or diminishing 
the nutritive quality of the latter. 

Sugar also occurs under the liquid 
form, and chemists have not yet satis- 
factorily determined whether, in this 
state, it should be considered as a dis- 
tinct species, or merely as a modifica- 
tion of some hard kinds. Almost all 
plants exhibit traces of it during a period 
of their growth, and not unfreqnently it 
rapidly disappears in cases where its oc- 
currence was remarkable. It is this su- 
gar which renders young pease so much 
It exists also in 
the carrot, sweet potatoe, young stalks of 


sweeter than old ones. 


Indian corn, ripe fruit as apples, peaches, 
crapes, as well asin honey &c.  Molas- 
ses also is supposed to consist entirely of 
it. This kind of sugar is remarkable for 
deliquescence, so that it has hitherto re- 
sisted every attempt to preserve it in the 
solid form. Most frequently it exists in 
nature, mixed up with a portion of hard 
sugar, from which it may be separated by 
draining, and, under such circumstances, 
must, undoubtedly, contain a large quan- 
tity of the latter. From molasses, many 
attempts have been made to recover the 
hard sugar. Among other operations, it 
has been saturated with lime and diffe- 
ent bases, in order to neutralize some 
acid which is supposed to be present, 
and to prevent the granulation, but with- 
out success. Ithas also been conjectur- 
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wa that this snetinios liquid ¢ contains a 
large amount of carbonate of potash, 
(common to all inland plants) which, be- 
ing remarkable for its deliquescence, con- 
stantly attracks moisture from the air, and 
thus prevents the sugar from remaining 
solid. It is certain that no process, 
which the sugar boiler practises, can re- 
move the carbonate of potassa; but it is 
easy to put this alkali into sucha state of 
combination as will entirely destroy its 
deliquescence. This has been perform- 
ed by the chemist, without imparting any 
greater power of granulation, and, for 
the present, at least, we must consider 
molasses as containing a sugar suz gene- 
ris; although, in other respects, it ap- 
pears to be a mixed fluid, like the mother 
water of crystals. 

Professor Hare has proposed the 
name of suavin (from suavis, sweet) for 
the sugar which exists in the sweet po- 
tatoe (convolvulus batatas.) ‘This sub- 
stance, however, bears so close a resem- 
blance to molasses, and other kirds of li- 
quid sugar, that it may be questioned 
whether a new name would serve it. 
We extract the following particulars, 
of a useful character, from Dr. Hare’s 
paper in Silliman’s journal for January 
1829 ; they will serve to show how very 
little difference there really is between 
this suavin and the liquid sugar of malt 
and molasses. A wort of sweet potatoes 
mixed with hops and yeast readily under- 
went fermentation, and furnished beer, in 
flavor like ale made from malt. Five 
bushels of potatoes, it is computed, would 
produce as much wort as three bushels 
of malt; the remainder, as food for cat- 
tle, being, perhaps, worth half as much 
as the potatoes employed. ‘I believe it 
possible” observes Dr. Hare “to make 
as good liquor from malt in this country 
as in England, but that, in our climate, 
much more vigilance is required to have 
itinvariably good, principally because the 
great and sudden changes of temperature 
render malting much more precarious. 
Should the saccharum of the sweet po- 
tatoe prove to be a competent substitute 
for that of germinated grain, the quality 
will probably be the less variable, since 





its s Seen requires but little skill 
and vigilance.” ‘The potatoes, sliced and 
dried, keep for a long time, and in the 
opinion of the writer may become useful 
in making leaven for bread. ‘The yeast 
yielded by the potatoe beer, appeared, 
in odor and flavor, to resemble that from 
malt beer surprisingly and the quantity, 
in proportion, was as great. In raising 
bread, it was found equally efficacious. 
Honey is a mixture of liquid sugar, 
hard sugar, gum and wax, to which are 
added, frequently, some of the volatile or 
aromatic oils peculiar to the flowers visit- 
ed by the bees. Owing to the latter 
circumstance, it often happens that honey 
contains substances which are of a dele- 
terious nature. ‘There are several spe- 
cies of the honey bee, all differing a 
good deal in their habits, and not unfre- 
quently visiting totally different plants 
from those that are favorites with the 
common domesticated insect found upon 
our farms. The garden, in the last 
case, furnishes most of the honey, or, at 
all events, the bees are content with a 
ramble of a few miles round the neigh- 
borhood, and generally prefer the thyme, 
rosemary and lavender; but boney taken 
from hollow trees and uncultivated ground 
almost always contains bitter and un- 
wholesome ingredients. From the fron- 
tiers of the Caucasus a particular kind of 
honey is obtained, which is said to pos- 
sess intoxicating properties, owing, it is 
supposed, to its being chiefly extracted 
from blossoms of a species of rhodo- 
dendron. ‘The same adulteration has 
been noticed by Strabo, who relates that 
the bees in the Pontus, fed so constant- 
ly upon hemlock and aconite that the 
honey was highly poisonous. Bees col- 
lect this saccharine fluid from blossoms, 
where it exists in peculiar glands, called 
nectaries, and deposit it in their store 
houses of wax, to serve as food for the 
nymphs of the hive, and as provision for 
the winter. Although they suck it up 
with their proboscis from the flowers, and 
apparently swallow it, it does not seem 
that the stomach is the receptacle ; for 
when they are fed upon the same article 
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during the winter, dhol excrement is 
quite free froin it. 

Honey must long have been the only 
substance in common use among Euro- 
peans, for the purpose of rendering arti- 
cles of food agreeable to the palate. 
The introduction of sugar from India, 
during the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, was at least three hundred years 
B.C., and its full progress westward was 
delayed to even as late a period as the 
crusades. ‘The Grecian drink, hydromel, 
as the name indicates, was a mixture of 
water and honey, not unlike the more 
modern one, called mead. 
highly extols honey. 
with his choice Falernian, declaring, that, 


of all medicines, such a mixture was best | 


adapted to the stomach. The reply 
which a very old man, (upwardso f one 
hundred years,) is reported to have given 
to Augustus, is very characteristic of con- 
fidence in its virtues. When asked by 
the emperor, how he had been able to 
arrive at such an advanced age, with so 
vigorous a body and sound a mind, 
the veteran replied that it was effected 


by means of oi without, and honey with- 


in. ‘This liquid seems also to have been 
devoted to the service of the altar. It is 
more particularly celebrated by being 
the article in which the body of ‘Alexan- 
der the Great was embalmed: but the 
hero had so often been steeped in spi- 
rits during his life time, as to require but 
little to be done after death, and we are 
at loss, therefore, to determine how much 
is due to the antiseptic effects of the ho- 
ney. A custom is said to prevail in Si- 
cily, which is very complimentary to this 
fluid. ‘ When a couple are married, the 
attendants place honey in the mouths of 
the bride and bridegroom, accompanied 
with an expression of hope that their 
love may be as sweet to theirsouls asthe 
honey is to their palates.” 

Jn ancient times the honey of Hy- 
bla was universally esteemed, and even 
now, the town of Paterno, resting upon 
its ruins, is distinguished from the same 
cause. The inhabitants are said to carry 
their bees in cane baskets, up the hill in 
summer, and down into the valleys in win- 
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ter, in er: sr thatthey may be able to afford 
a uniform climate to these insects. Malta, 
though at present litde better than a bar- 
ren rock, is said to have derived its name 
from melita, in consequence of the abun- 
dance of its honey. In South Africa, there 
are some curious methods of collecting 
this substance which may here be noticed. 
The combs often hang suspended from 
| branches of trees &e. 


the edges of rocks, 
that there is a little 


and Barrow states 
brown bird constantly in pursuit of the 
honey. Being too feeble to procure it 


| by force, it no sooner discovers a hive, 
Horace | 


He used to mix it | 


than it flies away to make the circum- 
stance known to some person. This it 
does by whistling and flying from spot to 
spot, until it returns to the place where 
the honey-comb hangs suspended : there 
it stops and is silent. ‘The Hottentots 
regularly follow this bird, which, from its 
occupation, is called the Indicator or ho- 
ney cuckoo, and as a reward, it is al- 
lowed to feed upon whatever the hun- 
ters leave. 

The Hottentots are said to have 
another assistant, although not quite so 
agreeable as the foregoing. It is a little 
animal called the Rate], which subsists 
principally upon honey. Cuvier consi- 
ders it as a species of Glutton. It has 
strong claws, by which it tears up the ho- 
ney of the ground bees, but whenever it 
espies a comb hanging froma tree,which is 
too large or high for climbing, vexation in- 
duces it to gnaw the roots and trunk, and 
the marks thus left are regarded as a 
sure indication that the trees contain a 
bee’s nest. This little animal, although 
so choice his living, is described as 
being quite as offensive as the pole-cat. 

In conclusion of our subject, it may be 
observed that the consistence of honey 
varies exceedingly in different countries. 
In some places, also, persons are so skil- 
ful that they purify and bring it to the 
solid form. That which is obtained 
from Guriel, a small country in Asia, is 
represented to be nearly as hard as su- 
gar. ‘The Jews of Moldavia and Ukra- 
ine render their honey so free from taste, 
color, and odor, that the Dantzic distillers 
are said to have gained the greatest re- 
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putation for their liquors, by using it. The 


process consists in exposing the honey 

to frost during three months, sheltering it 

at the same time from snow, sun shine, 

&c. The vessels should be of wood, or 
some non-conductor of caloric. 

N. 

AUTUMN. | 

On viewing the surrounding landscape, | 

from the University of Virginia. 











Not all the blooms of jocund Spring, 
Nor Summer’s vivid green, 

To me such heartfelt pleasure bring, 
As Autumn’s fading scene. 

Is it that man more fondly views 

The objects he is soon to lose ? 


Sweet season! all that foliage bright 
Thy motley woods display— 

Those tints that so enchant the sight, 
Are doom’d to swift decay. 

The gay, the rich, the bright and brave, 

Thus hasten to an early grave. 


So when we see in youthful face, 
A brighter beauty blush, 
The practis’d eye can often trace 
The fatal hectic flush. 
And thus, to wond’ring seaman’s eyes, 
In rainbow hues the dolphin dies. 


Though, shaken soon by wintry blast, 
Those woods must lose their hue, 
Yet ’ere the circling year has past, 
It shall their pride renew. 
Let Faith and Hope this solace bring 
That man shall have another Spring. 
PSYCHE. 
Oct. 15, 1829. 











POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS. 








A Philadelphia journal, “the Free Trade 
Advocate,” has taken occasion to charac- 
terize the papers which lately appeared in | 
the Museum, “ On the policy of encouraging 
manufactures in Virginia,” as, “a series of 
essays in favor of that system which is 
taught no where, in any part of the world, 
within the walls of institutions dedicated 
to the dissemination of the truths of phi- | 
losophy,” and as being opposed to liberal 











principles in political economy. The au- 
thor of those essays would not have been 
desirous of defending his doctrines from 
the censure implied in the preceding criti- 
cism, if it had not also misrepresented 
them. But, lest his silence should be 
considered to give a sanction to the errer, 
he feels compelled to trouble the readers 
of the Museum with a farther explanation 
of his views. * 

The essays in question were written, as 
their title imports, with a single eye to the 
interests of Virginia, so far as such inte- 
rests did not conflict with the rights of 
other states; and their purpose was to 
support, by fact and argument, the follow- 
Ing propostions : 

That we formerly employed onr indus- 
try principally in agriculture, and exchang- 
ed its surplus products for the manufac- 
tures of Europe, especially England; and 
that as labour was cheaper, and capital 
more abundant in that country, and land 
cherper in this, we could obtain most man- 
factured articles on better terms than we 
could fabricate them. 

That this state of things was now mate- 
rially changed. We no longer were per- 
mitted to find a market for our bread 
stuffs in England. ‘The consequence was, 
that we had a redundancy not only of 
grain, but of other staples; and that this 
evil of excess waslikely to increase, from a 
circumstance that does not seem to have 
attracted suflicient notice, to wit; that by 
the more rapid increase of our population, 
the supply of every species of raw produce 
tends to increase faster than the European 
demand. 

,That the natural effects of this redun- 
dancy of raw produce was a depression of 
its price, and with it, of the prices of land 
and labour. 

That the diversion of a part of our in- 
dustry from agriculture to manufactures 
seemed to presenta remedy for the evil, as 
it would have the effect of lessening both 
the redundancy of raw produce, and the 
demand for foreign manufactures. 

The objections which now, or at any 
former time, had been urged against 
manufactures, were then succ-ssively exa- 
mined under four heads. 1st. The high 


rates of wages and of profits in Virginia. 
2nd. The disadvantages of slave labour. 
3d. The supposed moral and political ten- 
dences of manufactures. 


ith. That such 





encouragement was inconsistent with the 
principles of free trade. 

The result of the examination was, that 
labour in its present depressed state in Vir- 
ginia, was something cheaper than it was 
in England, and considerably cheaper than 
it was in the northern states; and that al- 
though the interest of money was higher 
with us, yet from the greater cheapness of 
real estate and water power, the requisite 
capital was not dearer. 

That slave labour could enter into com- 
petition with free labour, with less disad- 
vantage in manufactures than in agricul- 
ture. and if this were not the case, that we 
had a sufficiency of free labourers. 

That the moral and political objections 
to manufactures are either unfounded, or 
are not applicable to the present improved 
state of machinery, or the circumstances of 
the United States, where the standard of 
the labourer’s comfort is yet high; and 
that when the standard should become low- 
er, manufacturing employments will tend 
to lessen rather than aggravate the evil. 

And lastly, that the principles of free 
trade were not inconsistent with a certun 
degree of public encouragement to manu- 
factures, as there were several circumstances 
which might prevent their establishment, 
although labour and capital might be very 
profitably employed in them, when esta- 
blished. Four such circumstances were 
then stated, and their injurious operation 
explained. These were, the want of ma- 
ual skill ; the effect of prejudice with the 
consumers ; the force of habit in continu- 
ed trade in its wonted channels; and the 
danger to small capitals from sudden fluc- 
tuations in the market. 

All these obstacles to the success of man- 
ufactures, in their incipient stages, were 
thought to justify the temporary interposi- 
tion and aid of the government, commen- 
surate with such disadvantages. It was, 
however, admitted that such aid should be 
moderate; that it had better be withheld 
altogether than be in excess; and that it 
would be far more efficient, as well as just, 
if afforded by the legislature of Virginia, 
than by the tariff of the general govern- 
ment. 


It was then urged, as a consequence of 


the preceding views, that we could advan- 


tageously engage in the manufacture of 


coarse fabrics of cotton, iron and wool, 
which employments of our industry would, 
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in the various ways pointed out, raise the 
value of our lands and labour and advance 
the prosperity and interests of the state. 

In this investigation, the author had 
stated no fact that he did not believe true, 
and had used no argument that he did not 
think fair; but, throughout, endeavoured to 
shew his readers the process of reasoning 
by which his mind had been brought to its 
present He thought, there- 
fore, he had a right to expect that those 
who not assent to his conclusions 
would point owt wherein he had either 
been illogical. 
argument was 
the tarul 
question, or perhaps to a controversy be- 
tween Jack and Martin in some new “tale 
ofatub.”? It was accordingly received with 
coldness by some, and with downright dis- 
trust by others, until at leneth one paper 
pronounced, and other papers circulated 
a judgment of condemnation on it, in this 
very pithy and condensed form, “ that in no 
country, In any part of the world, within the 
walls of institutions &e.”’ as quoted above. 

Now as the liberal system of political 
economy has been appealed to, by the edi- 
tor of the Free Trade Advocate, and his 
acquaintance with that system does not 
seem equal to his zeal in defending it, 
some farther notice of it seems to be re- 
quired, and may not be unacceptable to 
a portion of my readers. 

Adam Smith published the 
wealth of nations, the “ mercantile system,” 
was not only acted upon by all the go- 
vernments of Europe, but was supported by 
every writer on political economy, except 
the economistes of France. According to 
thats ystem,the wealth of a nation consist- 
ed in the amount of its money, itsgold and 
silver ; and as the prosperity of a country 
was measured by the excess of what was 
sold to foreign nations beyond what was 
bought, the whole policy of the govern- 
ment was directed to the encouragement 
of exports, and the discouragement of im- 
ports. Duties, bounties, prohibitions, na- 
vigation laws were the principal means em- 
ployed to encrease the wealth, that is, the 
money of the country. But the restriction 
was not confined to commerce, it was ex- 
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tended to manufactures by laws of ap- 
prenticeship, by exclusive privileges, by mo- 
nopolies; and even to agriculture, some- 
times by prohibiting the importation of 
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grain, sometimes its exportation, ory some- 
times by forbidding the cultivation of par- 
ticular articles, or the conversion of land 
from one object to another. 

Such was the system which Adam Smith 
laboured to subvert, by showing that 
wealth did not consist in money, “ but in 
what money purchases, and is valuable on- 
ly for purchasing ;”’ that although money al- 
ways makes a part of the national capital, 
“it makes but a small part, and always the 
most unprofitable part of it ;” and that 
commerce wiil flourish, and industry pros- 
per, in proportion as they are free. And 
he has placed these general truths upon a 
basis as firm and enduring as the nature of 
man. Yet that very system, which he had 
so conclusively demonstrated to be mis- 
chievious and absurd, is still the prevailing 
one with all the statesmen and practical 
politicians in the world. And although 
some nations have rid themselves of its most 
glaring absurdities, there is not one in 
which it does not form the basis of their 
commercial regulations. And as some na- 
tions have made considerable advances in 
wealth under it, and one country has risen 
to a point of opulence never before reach- 
ed, it is still insisted by many that this ad- 
vancement has been by reason of these 
restrictions, and not in spite of them; 
such persons forgetting that many other 
nations, pursuing the same restrictive course, 
and carrying it perhaps yet further, have 
been stationary, or even retrograde. 

But while the general principles of 
free trade, are as have been stated, it has 
never been thought inconsistent with that 
system to admit certain exceptions to the 
general freedom it inculcates. Adam 
Smith expressly admits, as absolute ex- 
ceptions, two justifiable cases of protecting 
duties, and two more, conditionally. Te 
thinks also that the law may interfere to 
limit the rate of interest. And of late 
years, since his system has been generally 
adopted by the world, (except, unfortu- 
nately, by that portion of it whose adop- 
tion is of most importance——statesmen and 
legislators,) writers on political economy 
have examined the minor parts of Smith’s 
system with more strictness, and the re- 
sult of such scrutiny has been, according 
to the usual progress of science, that new 
principles have been superadded, new 
questions have arisen, and inaccuracies 
have been pointed out, some of which 
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have — generally assented to, and 
others are yet on their trial. Of the lat- 
ter character are, his policy of restricting 
interest by law, in which he is thought by 
some to be too restrictive and to be incon- 
sistent with himself; and his exceptions to 
the rule of free trade, in which heis thought 
by others to be not restrictive enough. 

Of this latter opinion have been every 
congress of the United States, from 1789 
to the present year; and every President 
from General Washington to General Jack- 
son; as they have all sanctioned or recom- 
mended some protecting duties that were 
not embraced by the exceptions of Smith. 
Mr. Madison, in his letters to Mr. Cabell, in 
the last year, enumerates six exceptions to 
the general rule of unrestricted trade, which 
although they do not coincide with those 
relied on in the Essays, are of the same 
character, in supposing that the regard 
which individuals have for their interests, 
are not always sufficient to protect those 
interests. 

Alexander Hamilton, too, after a most 
elaborate investigation, felt himself war- 
ranted in departing from this part of the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, and defended 
moderate system of protecting duties. Now 
whatever may be thought of his theoreti- 
cal principles of government, nobody will 
deny to him a most penetrating and saga- 
cious mind, or believe that he would have 
sought to promote the interests of a class, 
(the manufacturers) which then scarcely 
existed, in preference to those of the com- 
mercial class, who were his first favorites 
and warmest supportefs, but from the clear- 
ést conviction that the national interest re- 
quired it. 

Numerous authorities of less weight 
might be added to these, if they were re- 
quired, but surely it is unreasonable to re- 
quire authority for differing in some par- 
ticulars from Adam Smith. Who can be- 
lieve in building up a new science, as it 
were, he did not sometimes fall into error ? 
Wisdom never come thus perfect from the 
brain of man, as Minerva was said to have 
issued from that of Jupiter; and whatever 
may be the genius of the founder of a sys- 
tem, he leaves much to be done by those 
who come after him. But besides this 
general liability to error, Smith was parti- 
cularly exposed to it in this part of his the- 
ory of trade, for in opposing the errors of 
the mercantile system he would na- 
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turally incline to the opposite extreme. 
The propensity, which Horace notices as 
the attribute of fools, belongs to human 
nature: perhaps he meant, that, in this re- 
spect, the mass of men were unwise. Thus 
the people of England, to avoid the error 
of puritanism, passed to the extreme of ga- 
iety and licentiousness under Charles the 
second; andthe people of France, too dur- 
ing the late revolution, from the most servile 
spirit of flattery to kings, to the wildest 
extravagance of liberty and equality; and 
from the superstitions of the Catholic reli- 
gion to downright infidelity. So we have 
seen our own country pass from a violent 
prejudice against banks to an excessive 
multiplication of them; and a rooted antipa- 
thy to lotteries has so entirely disappeared 
that they are now the favorite mode of 
raising money for any public purpose. In 
all these cases, it is not so much that the 
same individuals change, as that others, 
forcibly struck with their errors, think that 
the farther they recede from such errors, 
the nearer they approach the truth. In 
like manner, Smith, strongly impressed 
with the absurdity of the mercantile sys- 
tem, would be apt, in asserting the oppo- 
site theory, to overlook those qualifications 


f which it seemed to favour the system he 
opposed. 
Besides, 
progressive, it is preposterous to suppose 
that this alone, which is comparatively in 


when all other sciences are 


its infancy, is stationary. But no one 
believes it stationary ; and while Smith’s 
theory of price, of rent, of profit, and what 
not, are every day freely canvassed and 
disputed, shall we on this of free trade 
alone, the most important of any, fold 
our arms contented with the doctrines 
that have been transmitted to us ? When 
we would ask, in a matter affecting the 
interests and prosperity of millions, wheth- 
er it is possible that he may not have been 
mistaken in some of the subordinate 
parts of his system, are we to be answer- 
ed by these modern Pythagoreans, that 
“the master hath said it!” This plan 
of suppressing the freedom of inquiry to 
support the freedom of trade may suit 
very well those who wear the livery of par- 
ty, but not those who are at once duly im- 
pressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject, and of the dignity of truth. 
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The author of the essays is, he re- 
peats, an admirer, and a disciple of 
Adam Smith. He is, however, a respec- 
ter, not an idolator, of great names. 
And he has been equally ready to use 
his humble powers in defence of Smith’s 
doctrines, against what he regarded as 
quakery and false pretension in the Ricar- 
do school, as to oppose those doctrines 
when he thought them wrong, and mili- 
tating against the public interests. Whom 
he should thus please or offend has been 
a secondary consideration. 

Of professor Dew’s lectures, which 
have been put in favorable contrast with 
this writer’s fugitive pages, he has nothing 
to say. For that gentleman he feels a 
sincere esteem, and he doubts not, when 
he shall have the pleasure of seeing 
those lectures, that he will assent to their 


general principles ; and, if on some mi- 


nor points, they should not coincide, he 
is sure that they agree in having no 
other end than the public welfare, and in 
purposely using no other means than 
truth and fair argument. 


DEFENSOR. 














THE ANCHOR OF HOPE. 

The moderns have selected the an- 
chor, as the emblem of Hope, with no 
very strict propriety ; since the occasions 
in which this useful instrument is most 
frequently used, are when the ship is ri- 
ding in safety, having surmounted the 
dangers of the ocean, or not having yet 
encountered them. It is true, that when 
a ship is riding out a storm, as her safety 
depends on her anchor and cable, it pre- 
sents a fit occasion for the exercise of this 
feeling, and it may therefore, at such times, 
be deeined not an unsuitable emblem of 
hope. But it is also a fit occasion 
for fear. Besides, the cable is quite as 
important as the anchor, and the last may 
continue to hold, and yet the ship be cast 
away by the failure of the first. It was 
not always so. ‘The ancients had a dif- 
ferent symbol for Hope, and as it seems 
to me, a most appropriate one. They, 
as well as the moderns, represented this 
passion, by the figure of a female, but 
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instead of carrying an instrument so fo- 
reign to her habits, aud unsuited to her 
strength, she, with a light airy step, holds 
forth a half blown flower,* which pro- 
mises an augmentation of the pleasure that 
she already imparts to the senses. ‘This 
is so much more in accordance with the 
character of a delicate female, by which 
both ancients and moderns depict this 
pleasing emotion, and is so much more 
metaphysically just, that | cannot but re- 
gret ithad not been adopted by the sculp- 
tor of the figures in relievo on the tym- 
panum of the eastern portico of the capi- 
tol in Washington. ‘There Hope, with no 
classical propriety, is seen with her an- 
chor, as well as Justice with her scales, 
and Plenty with her cornucopia. 

In all cases, the ancients represented 
these emblematical figures as possessing 
the qualities of which they were the em- 
blem, so far as it was practicable. Thus 
Plenty was represented with the horn of 
Amalthea ; Peace with the olive branch 3 
Beauty resting on a column; Modesty 
with a veil. And when that was not 
done, the figures were represented as 
bearing something which indicated the 
virtue ; as Health witha serpent, on ac- 
count of his renewing his skin every 


year; Piety putting frankincense on an 
altar; Charity with a number of chil- 
dren; Fortitude with a sword; ‘Tem- 


perance with a bit, and Prudence with a 
directing wand in her hand. The modern 
emblems are not always as intelligible, 

The next figure to these is that of Spes, or the 
eordess of Hope. Hope is the great softner of 
the various distresses of life, and was left you 
know, at the bottom of Pandora’s box, as the only 
refuge against all the evils she let loose into the 


+ 





spring, she is s promisirg 


world. Like the s; 
something blooming and pleasing 






, after all the 
chilness and vloominess of the winter. She is 
therefore very well represented with a bud, just 
opening. in her hand. This, I think, isas pretty 
an imagination, as any I have met with in the 
works of the old artists ; and I wonder the poets 
have touched upon it only so slightly, as they 
seem to have done. It is as just too, as it is 
pretty. Had the flower been full blown, it would 
have been too much for this goddess to hold in 
her hand ; and were the bud quite closed up it 
would not be enough. It is therefore only 
opening, like a morning rose, that promises to 
display more of its beauties gradually as the sun 
gets higher and higher.” 

Spence’s Polymetis. p. 147. 





nor when understood, are they as happy 
and appropriate. p 














Query. | see among the advertisements of 
Blackwood’s Magazine for the last month, a new 
novel from Mr. Cooper, under the title of ‘“ the 
Borderers.”” i should be glad to know, if this 
is the saine novel which is here called “ Wish- 
ton-wish : and if the latter title was thought too 
qnaint to please the English taste, I would ask 
why we should be thought less fastidious here ? 


A lover of simpliciiy 
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GODMAN’S ADDRESSES.* 





The addresses comprised on this vo- 
lume are—Monitions to students of me- 
dicine—Anatomy taught by analysis— 
Professional reputation—Arguments in 
favor of the dissection of the dead— 
Character and influence of the study of 
general anatomy—On the study of na- 
tural history—Addresses delivered be- 
fore the national academy of design— 
Mechanism of the human body—Vale- 
dictory—besides the articles contained 
in the appendix and enumerated in the 
title. 

Independently of the intrinsic merit of 
these addresses—the causes, which have 
occasioned their publication, and which are 
intimately connected with the situation of 
their intelligent and meritorious author, 
will, we are satisfied, attract to their 
work the patronage of an enlightened 
and sympathizing public. 8} 


* Addresses delivered on various public occa- 
sions, by John D Godman MD. &c. &e. 
With an appendix containing a brief explanation 
of the injurious effects of tight lacing upon the 
organs and functions of respiration, circulation, 
digestion §c. Philadelphia, 1529. 8vo. b. p.194. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. &c. 


The well written Essay ‘On the choice of a 





profession ia Virginia,” has been received, and 
will appear in our next. 


University Press.—James ALEXANDER, Printer. 








